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ence. It should aim not at keeping science as a study of nature apart
from literature as a record of human interests, but at cross-fertiliz-
ing both the natural sciences and the various human disciplines
such as history, literature, economies, and politics. Pcdagogically,
the problem is simpler than the attempt to teach the sciences as
mere technical bodies of information and technical forms of
physical manipulation, on one side; and to teach humanistic
studies as isolated subjects, on the other, For the latter procedure
institutes an artificial separation m the pupils' experience. Outside
of school pupils meet with natural facts and principles in con-
nection with various modes of human action* (See ant a, p. 30.)
In all the social activities in which they have shared they have
had to understand the material and processes involved. To start
them in school with a rupture of this intimate association breaks
the continuity of mental development, makes the student feel an
indescribable unreality in his studies, and deprives him of the
normal motive for interest in them.
There is no doubt, of course, that the opportunities of educa-
tion, should be such that all should have a chance who have the
disposition to advance to specialised ability in science, and thus
devote themselves to its pursuit us their particular occupation in
life. But at present, the pupil too often has a choice only between
beginning with a study of the results of prior specialization where
the material is isolated from his daily experiences, or with mis-
cellaneous nature study, where material is* presented at haphazard
and does not lead anywhere in particular. The habit of introducing
college pupils into segregated scientific subject matter, such as
is appropriate to the man who wishes to become an expert in a
given field, is carried back into tine high schools. Pupils in the
latter simply get a more elementary treatment of the same thing,; >
with difficulties smoothed over and topics reduced to the level
of their supposed ability. The cause of this procedure lies in following;,
tradition, rather than in conscious adherence to a dualistic philoso-;
phy* But the effect is the same as if the purpose were to inculcate ajfy
idea that the sciences which deal with nature have nothing to do witt i
man, and vice versa, A large part of the comparative ineffectiveness!
of the teaching of the sciences, for those who never become scientifi^
specialists, is the result of a separation which is unavoidable